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COMMON SENSE AND SCIENCE: THEIR RESPECTIVE 
FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


HE discussion that follows is appropriately introduced by 

saying that both common sense and science are to be treated 
as transactions. The use of this name has negative and positive 
implications. It indicates, negatively, that neither common sense 
nor science is regarded as an entity—as something set apart, com- 
plete and self-enclosed; this implication rules out two ways of 
viewing them that have been more or less current. One of them 
treats them as names for mental faculties or processes, while the 
other regards them as ‘‘realistic’’ in the epistemological sense in 
which that word is employed to designate subjects alleged to exist 
entirely apart from human participation. Positively, it points 
to the fact that both are treated as being marked by the traits and 
properties which are found in whatever is recognized to be a trans- 
action :—a trade, or commercial transaction, for example. This 
transaction determines one participant to be a buyer and the other 
a seller. No one exists as buyer or seller save in and because of 
a transaction in which each is engaged. Nor is that all; specific 
things become goods or commodities because they are engaged in 
the transaction. There is no commercial transaction without things 
which only are goods, utilities, commodities, in and because of a 
transaction. Moreover, because of the exchange or transfer, both 
parties (the idiomatic name for participants) undergo change; and 
the goods undergo at the very least a change of locus by which 
they gain and lose certain connective relations or ‘‘capacities’’ 
previously possessed. 

Furthermore, no given transaction of trade stands alone. It 
is enmeshed in a body of activities in which are included those of 
production, whether in farming, mining, fishing, or manufacture. 
And this body of transactions (which may be called industrial) is 
itself enmeshed in transactions that are neither industrial, com- 
mercial, nor financial; to which the name ‘‘intangible’’ is often 
given, but which can be more safely named by means of specifying 
rules and regulations that proceed from the system of customs in 
which other transactions exist and operate. 


1 Further on this subject will be found in articles by A. F. Bentley and 
myself in this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 505-515 and pp. 531-551. 
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These remarks are introductory. A trade is cited as a transac- 
tion in order to call attention to the traits to be found in common 
sense and science as transactions, extending to the fact that human 
life itself, both severally and collectively, consists of transactions 
in which human beings partake together with non-human things 
of the milieu along with other human beings, so that without this to- 
getherness of human and non-human partakers we could not even 
stay alive, to say nothing of accomplishing anything. From birth 
to death every human being is a Party, so that neither he nor any- 
thing done or suffered can possibly be understood when it is sepa- 
rated from the fact of participation in an extensive body of trans- 
actions—to which a given human being may contribute and which 
he modifies, but only in virtue of being a partaker in them.? 

Considering the dependence of life in even its physical and 
physiological aspects upon being parties in transactions in which 
other human beings and ‘‘things’’ are also parties, and consider- 
ing the dependence of intellectual and moral growth upon being a 
party in transactions in which cultural conditions partake—of which 
language is a sufficient instance,—the surprising thing is that any 
other idea has ever been entertained. But, aside from the matters 
noted in the last footnote (as in the part played by religion as a 
cultural institution in formation and spread of the view that soul, 
mind, consciousness are isolated independent entities), there is the 
fact that what is necessarily involved in that process of living gets 
passed over without special attention on account of its familiarity. 
As we do not notice the air in the physiological transaction of 
breathing till some obstruction occurs, so with the multitude of 
cultural and non-human factors that take part in all we do, say, 
and think, even in soliloquies and dreams. What is called en- 
vironment is that in which the conditions called physical are en- 
meshed in cultural conditions and thereby are more than ‘‘ physi- 
cal’’ in its technical sense. ‘‘Environment’’ is not something 
around and about human activities in an external sense; it is their 
medium, or milieu, in the sense in which a medium is intermediate 
in the execution of carrying out all human activities, as well as be- 
ing the channel through which they move, and the vehicle by which 
they goon. Narrowing of the medium is the direct source of all un- 
necessary impoverishment in human living; the only sense in 
which ‘‘social’’ is an honorific term is that in which the medium 


2No better illustration of this fact can be found than the fact that it 
was a pretty extensive set of religious, economic, and political transactions 
which led (in the movement named individualism) to the psychological and 
philosophical theories that set up human beings as ‘‘individuals’’ doing 
business on their own account. 
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in which human living goes on is one in which human life is en- 
riched. 


I 


I come now to consideration of the bearing of the previous 
remarks upon the special theme of this paper, beginning with 
common sense. Only by direct active participation in the trans- 
actions of living does any one become familiarly acquainted with 
other human beings and with ‘‘things’’ which make up the world. 
While ‘‘common sense’’ includes more than knowledge, this ac- 
quaintance knowledge is its distinguishing trait; it demarcates the 
frame of reference of common sense by identifying it with the 
life actually carried on as it is enjoyed or suffered. I shall then 
first state why the expression ‘‘common sense’’ is a usable and 
useful name for a body of facts that are so basic that without 
systematic attention to them ‘‘science’’ can not exist, while phi- 
losophy is idly speculative apart from them because it is then de- 
prived of footing to stand on and of a field of significant applica- 
tion. 

Turning to the dictionary we find that the expression ‘‘common 
sense’’ is used as a name for ‘‘the general sense, feeling, judgment, 
of mankind or of a community.’’ It is highly doubtful whether 
anything but matters with which actual living is directly con- 
cerned could command the attention, and control the speech usage 
of ‘‘mankind,’’ or of an entire community. And we may also be 
reasonably sure that some features of life are so exigent that they 
impinge upon the feeling and wit of all mankind—such as need 
for food and means of acquiring it, the capacity of fire to give 
warmth and to burn, of weapons for hunting or war, and the 
need for common customs and rules if a group is to be kept in 
existence against threats from within and without. As for a com- 
munity, what can it be but a number of persons having certain 
beliefs in common and moved by widely shared habits of feeling 
and judgment? So we need not be surprised to find in the dic- 
tionary under the caption ‘‘common sense’’ the following: ‘‘Good 
sound practical sense . . . in dealing with everyday affairs.’’ Put 
these two usages together and we have an expression that ad- 
mirably fits the case.® 

The everyday affairs of a community constitute the life char- 
acteristic of that community, and only these common life-activities 


3 Both passages are quoted from the Oxford Dictionary. The first and 
more general one dates in the illustrative passage cited over one hundred 
years earlier than the more limited personal usage of the second use. To- 
gether they cover what are sometimes spoken of as ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ uses, thus anticipating in a way the point to be made next. 
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can engage the general or common wits and feelings of its mem- 
bers. And as for the word ‘‘sense’’ joined to ‘‘common,’’ we 
note that the dictionary gives as one usage of that word ‘‘intelli- 
gence in its bearing on action.’’ This account of sense differs pretty 
radically from the accounts of ‘‘sensation’’ usually given in books 
on psychology but nevertheless it tells how colors, sounds, contacts 
actually function in giving direction to the course of human activ- 
ity. We may summarize the matters which fall within the common- 
sense frame of reference as those of the uses and enjoyments com- 
mon to mankind, or to a given community. How, for example, 
should the water of direct and familiar acquaintance (as distinct 
from H,O of the scientific frame) be described save as that which 
quenches thirst, cleanses the body and soiled articles, in which one 
swims, which may drown us, which supports boats, which as rain 
furthers growth of crops, which in contemporary community life 
runs machinery, including locomotives, etc., etc.? One has only 
to take account of the water of common use and enjoyment to note 
the absurdity of reducing water to an assemblage of ‘‘sensations,’’ 
even if motor-muscular elements are admitted. Both sensory quali- 
ties and motor responses have neither place nor significance save 
as they are enmeshed in uses and enjoyments. And it is the latter 
(whether in terms of water or any substance) which is a thing for 
common sense. We have only to pay attention to cases of which 
this case of water is representative, to learn respect for the way in 
which children uniformly describe things,—‘‘It’s what you do so- 
and-so with.’’ The dictionary statement in which a thing is specified 
as ‘‘that with which one is occupied, engaged, concerned, busied,”’ 
replaces a particular ‘‘so-and-so’’ by the generalized ‘‘that,’’ and a 
particular you by the generalized one. But it retains of necessity 
the children’s union of self-and-thing. 


II 


The words ‘‘occupied, engaged, concerned, busied,’’ etc., repay 
consideration in connection with the distinctive subject-matter of 
common sense. Matter is one of the and-so-forth expressions. 
Here is what the dictionary says of it:—‘‘A thing, affair, concern, 
corresponding to the Latin res, which it is often used to render.’’ 
A further statement about the word brings out most definitely the 
point made about children’s way of telling about anything as 
something in which a human being and environmental conditions 
cooperate :—‘‘An event, circumstance, state or course of things 
which is the object of consideration or of practical concern.’’ I 
do not see how anything could be more inclusive on the side of 
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what philosophers have regarded as ‘‘outer or external’’ than the 
words found in the first part of the statement quoted; while 
‘‘eonsideration and practical concern’’ are equally inclusive on 
the side of the ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘private’’ component of philosophical 
dualisms.* 

Since ‘‘subject, affair, business’’ are mentioned as synonyms 
of matter, we may turn to them to see what the dictionary says, 
noting particularly the identification of a ‘‘subject’’ with ‘‘object 
of consideration.’”? Concern passed from an earlier usage (in 
which it was virtually a synonym of dis-cern) over into an object 
of care, solicitude, even anxiety; and then into that ‘‘with which 
one is busied, oceupied,’’ and about which one is called upon to 
act. And in view of the present tendency to restrict business to 
financial concern, it is worth while to note that its original sense 
or force was care, trouble. Care is highly suggestive in the usage. 
It ranges from solicitude, through caring for in the sense of fond- 
ness, and through being deeply stirred, over to caring for in the 
sense of taking care, looking after, paying attention systematically, 
or minding. Affair is derived from the French faire. Its usage has 
developed through love-intrigues and through business affairs into 
‘‘that one has to do with or has ado with;’’ a statement which is 
peculiarly significant in that ado has changed from its original 
sense of that which is a doing over into a doing ‘‘that is forced on 
one, a difficulty, trouble.’’ Do and ado taken together pretty well 
cover the conjoint undertakings and undergoings which constitute 
that ‘‘state and course of things which is the object of consideration 
or practical concern.’’ Finally we come to thing. It is so far from 
being the metaphysical substance or logical entity of philosophy 
that is external and presumably physical, that it is ‘‘that with 
which one is concerned in action, speech, or thought’’:— three 
words whose scope not only places things in the setting of trans- 
actions having human beings as partners, but which so cover the 
whole range of human activity that we may leave matters here 
for the present.> I can not refrain, however, from adding that 
the words dealt with convey in idiomatic terms of common sense 
all that is intended to be conveyed by the technical term Gestalt, 
without the rigid fixity of the latter and with the important addi- 
tion of emphasis on the human partner. ’ 

It does not seem as if comment by way of interpretation were 
needed to enforce the significance of what has been pointed out. 


4 This case, reinforced by others to follow, is perhaps a sufficient indica- 
tion of the need philosophy has to pay heed to words that focus attention 
upon human activities as transactions in living. 

5 All pasages in quotation marks are from the Oxford Dictionary. 
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I invite, however, specific attention to two points, both of which 
have been mentioned in passing. The words ‘‘concern,”’ ‘‘affair,’’ 
‘‘care,’’ ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘thing,’’ etc., fuse in indissoluble unity senses 
which when discriminated are called emotional, intellectual, practs- 
cal, the first two being moreover the marked traits of the last 
named. Apart from a given context, it is not even possible to tell 
which one is uppermost; and when a context of use is present, it is 
always a question of emphasis, never of separation. The su- 
premacy of subject-matters of concern, etc., over the distinctions 
made in psychology and philosophy, can not be denied by anyone 
who attends to the facts. The other consideration is even more 
significant. What has been completely divided in philosophical 
discourse into man and the world, inner and outer, self and not-self, 
subject and object, individual and social, private and public, etc., 
are in actuality parties in life-transactions. The philosophical 
‘‘problem’’ of how to get them together is artificial. On the basis 
of fact, it needs to be replaced by consideration of the conditions 
under which they occur as distinctions and of the special uses served 
by the distinctions.* 

Distinctions are more than legitimate in their place. The 
trouble is not with making distinctions; life behavior develops 
by making two distinctions grow where one—or rather none— 
grew before. Their place lies in cases of uncertainty with respect 
to what is to be done and how to do it. The prevalence of ‘‘wish- 
ful thinking,’’ of the danger of allowing the emotional to de- 
termine what is taken to be a cognitive reference, suffices to prove 
the need for distinction-making in this respect. And when un- 
certainty acts to inhibit (suspend) immediate activity, and what 
otherwise would be overt action is converted into that examination 
in which motor energy is channeled through muscles connected 
with a sense-organ, a distinction of the factors which are blocking 
obstacles from those which are available as resources is decidedly 
in place. For when the obstacles and the resources are referred, on 
the one hand, to the self as a factor and, on the other hand, to 
conditions of the medium-of-action as factors, a distinction be- 
tween ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer,’’ ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘world’’ with respect 
to. cases of this kind finds a legitimate place within ‘‘the state and 
course’’ of life-concerns. Petrifaction of distinctions of this kind 
which are pertinent and recurrent in specific conditions of action 


¢ The list given can be much extended. It includes ‘‘ pursuit, report, 
issue, involvement, complication, entanglement, embarrassment; enterprise, 
undertaking, undergoing,’’ and ‘‘experience’’ as a double-barreled word. 
Under certain conditions it includes ‘‘problem, question,’’ and such phrases 
as ‘‘in regard, reference, respect to.’’ 
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into inherent (and hence absolute) separations is the ‘‘vicious’’ 
affair. 

Philosophical discourse is the chief wrong-doer in this matter. 
Either directly or through psychology as an ally it has torn the 
intellectual, the emotional, and the practical asunder, erecting 
each into an entity, and thereby creating the artificial problem 
of getting them back into working terms with one another. Es- 
pecially has this taken place in philosophy since the scientific 
revolution of a few centuries ago. For the assumption that it 
constituted natural science an entity complete in and of itself 
necessarily set man and the world, mind and nature as mindless, 
subject and object, inner and outer, the moral and the physical, 
fact and value, over against one another as inherent, essential, and 
therefore absolute separations. Thereby, with supreme irony, it 
renders the very existence of extensive and ever-growing knowl- 
edge the source of the ‘‘problem’’ of how knowledge is possible 
anyway. 

This splitting up of things that exist together has brought with 
it, among other matters, the dissevering of philosophy from human 
life, relieving it from concern with administration of its affairs 
and of responsibility for dealing with its troubles. It may seem 
incredible that human beings as living creatures should so deny 
themselves as alive. In and of itself it is incredible; it has to 
be accounted for in terms of historic-cultural conditions that made 
heaven, not the earth; eternity, not the temporal; the supernatural, 
not the natural, the ultimate worthy concern of mankind. 

It is for such reasons as these that what has been said about 
the affairs and concerns of common sense is a significant matter 
(in itself as well as in the matter of connections with science to be 
discussed later) of philosophic concern. The attention that has 
been given to idiomatic, even colloquial, speech accordingly has 
a bearing upon philosophy. For such speech is closest to the 
affairs of everyday life; that is, of common (or shared) living. 
The intellectual enterprise which turns its back upon the matters 
of common sense, in the connection of the latter with the concerns 
of living, does so at its peril. It is fatal for an intellectual enter- 
prise to despise the issues reflected in this speech; the more am- 
bitious or pretentious its claims, the more fatal the outcome. It 
is, I submit, the growing tendency of ‘‘philosophy’’ to get so far 
away from vital issues which render its problems not only techni- 
eal (to some extent a necessity) but such that the more they are dis- 
cussed the more controversial are they and the further apart are 
philosophers among themselves:—a pretty sure sign that some- 
where on the route a compass has been lost and chart thrown away. 
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III 


I come now to consideration of the frame of reference that 
demarcates the method and subject-matter of science from that 
of the framework of common sense; and to the questions which 
issue from this difference. I begin by saying that however the 
case stands, they are not to be distinguished from one another 
on the ground that science is not a human concern, affair, occupa- 
tion. For that is what it decidedly is. The issue to be discussed is 
that of the kind of concern or care which marks off scientific activ- 
ity from those forms of human behavior that fall within the scope 
of common sense; a part of the problem involved (an important 
part) being how it happened that the scientific revolution which 
began a few short centuries ago has had as one outcome a general 
failure to recognize science as itself an important human concern, 
so that, as already remarked, it is often treated as a peculiar sort of 
entity on its own account—a fact that has played a central réle 
in determining the course taken by epistemology in setting the 
themes of distinctively modern philosophy. 

This fact renders it pertinent, virtually necessary in fact, to go 
to the otherwise useless pains of calling attention to the various 
features that identify and demarcate science as a concern. In 
the first place, it is a work and a work carried on by a distinct 
group or set of human beings constituting a profession having a 
special vocation, exactly as is the case with those engaged in law 
or medicine, although its distinction from the latter is becoming 
more and more shadowy as an increasing number of physicians 
engage in researches of practically the same kind as those engaged 
in by the men who rank as scientists, and as the latter increasingly 
derive their special problems from circumstances brought to the 
fore in issues arising in connection with the source and treatment 
of disease. Moreover, scientific inquiry as a particular kind of 
work is engaged in by a group of persons who have undergone 
a highly specialized training to fit them for doing that particular 
kind of work—‘‘job’’ it would be called were it not for the pe- 
culiar aura that clings to pursuits labeled ‘‘intellectual.’’ More- 
over, the work is done in a special kind of workshop, specifically 
known as labor-atories and observatories, fitted out with a par- 
ticular kind of apparatus for the carrying on of a special kind 
of occupation—which from the standpoint of the amount of 
monetary capital invested in it (although not from the side of 
its distinctive returns) is a business. . 

~The work done could no more be carried out without its special 
equipment of apparatus and technical operations than could the 
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production of glass or electricity or any one of the great num- 
ber of industrial enterprises that have taken over as integral parts 
of their especial work processes originating in the laboratory. 
Lag of popular opinion and repute behind actual practice is per- 
haps nowhere greater than in the current ignoring of—too often 
ignorance of—the facts adduced; one of which is the supposition 
that scientific knowing is something done by the ‘‘mind’’ when 
in fact science as practiced today began only when the work done 
(i.e., life activities) by sense and movement was refined and ex- 
tended by adoption of material devices and technological opera- 
tions. 

I may have overdone the task of indicating how and why ‘‘sci- 
ence’’ is a concern, a care, and an occupation, not a self-enclosed 
entity. Even if such is the case, what has been said leads directly 
up to the question :—What is the distinctive concern of science as 
a concern and occupation by which it is marked off from those of 
common sense that grow directly out of the conduct of living? In 
principle the answer is simple. Doing and knowing are both in- 
volved in common sense and science—involved so intimately as to 
be necessary conditions of their existence. Nor does the differ- 
ence between common sense and science consist in the fact that 
knowing is the important consideration in science but not in 
common sense. It consists of the position occupied by each mem- 
ber in relation to the other. In the concerns of common sense 
knowing is as necessary, as important, as in those of science. But 
knowing is there, for the sake of agenda the what and the how of 
which have to be studied and to be learned—in short, known in order 
that the necessary affairs of everyday life be carried on. The rela- 
tion is reversed in science as aconcern. As already emphasized, do- 
ing and making are as necessarily involved as in any industrial 
technology. But they are carried on for the sake of advancing the 
system of knowings and knowns. In each case doing remains 
doing and knowing continues to be knowing. But the concern or 
care that is distinctively characteristic of common sense concern 
and of scientific concern, with respect to what is done and known, 
and why it is done and known, renders the subject-matters that are 
proper, necessary, in the doings and knowings of the two concerns 
as different as is H,O, from the water we drink and wash with. 

Nevertheless, the first named is about the last named, although 
what one consists of is radically different from what the other con- 
sists of. The fact that what science is of is about what common- 
sense subject-matter is of, is disguised from ready recognition 
when science becomes so highly developed that the immediate sub- 
ject of inquiry consists of what has previously been found out. But 
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careful examination promptly discloses that unless the materials 
involved can be traced back to the material of common-sense con- 
cern there is nothing whatever for scientific concern to be con- 
cerned with. What is pertinent here is that science is the ex- 
ample, par excellence, of the liberative effect of abstraction. Sci- 
ence is about in the sense in which ‘‘about”’ is away from and is of 
in which ‘‘of’’ is off from:—how far off is shown in the case re- 
peatedly used, water as H,O,, where not one single property of use 
and enjoyment belonging to the former is to be found in the latter. 
The liberative outcome of the abstraction which is supremely 
manifested in scientific activity is that transformation of the affairs 
of common-sense concern which has come about through the vast 
return wave of the methods and conclusions of scientific concern 
into the uses and enjoyments (and sufferings) of everyday affairs; 
together with an accompanying transformation of judgment and of 
the emotional affections, preferences, and aversions of everyday 
human beings. 

The concern of common-sense knowing is ‘‘practical,’’ that of 
scientific doing is ‘‘theoretical.’’ But practical in the first case is 
not limited to the ‘‘utilitarian’’ in the sense in which that word 
_is disparagingly used. It includes all matters of direct enjoyment 
that occur in the course of living because of transformation 
wrought by the fine arts, by friendship, by recreation, by civic 
affairs, etc. And ‘‘theoretical’’ in the second instance is far away 
from the theoria of pure contemplation of the Aristotelian tra- 
dition, and from any sense of the word that excludes elaborate and 
extensive doings and makings. Scientific knowing is that particu- 
lar form of practical human activity that is concerned with the 
advancement of knowing apart from concern with other practical 
affairs. The adjective often affixed to knowing of this kind is 
‘‘pure.’’ The adjective is understandable on historic grounds, 
since it demanded a struggle—often called warfare—to free natural 
inquiry from subordination to institutional concerns that were 
irrelevant and indeed hostile to the business of inquiry. But the 
idea that exemption from subjection to considerations extraneous 
and alien to inquiry as such is inherent in the essence or nature 
of science as an entity is sheer hypostatization. The exemption has 
itself a practical ground. The actual course of scientific inquiry 
has shown that the best interests of human living in general, as 
well as those of scientific inquiry in particular, are best served by 
keeping such inquiry ‘‘pure’’ from interests that would bend the 
conduct of inquiry to serve concerns alien (and practically sure 
to be hostile) to conduct of knowing as its own end and proper 
terminus. This end may be called the ideal of scientific knowing 
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in the moral sense of the word ‘‘ideal.’’ But like other ideals 
for proper direction of conduct it is not yet completely realized 
any more than its present degree of purity has been achieved 
without a hard struggle. Concerns due to war and to industry 
conducted for pecuniary profit have obviously acted to influence 
the problems selected (chosen) for investigation, even though they 
no longer determine the conclusions reached as extraneous in- 
terests—those of ‘‘religious’’ institutions, for example—once de- 
termined the picture of the cosmos that was accepted as ‘‘scien- 
tific.’’ In any case, it is harmful as well as stupid to refuse to 
note that scientific knowing is one human concern growing out of 
and returning into other more primary human concerns. For 
though the existing state of science is one of the interests and 
cares that determine the selection of things to be investigated, it 
is not the only one. Problems are not self-selecting, and the 
direction taken by inquiry is determined by the human factors of 
dominant interest and concern that affect the choice of the matters 
to be specifically inquired into. 

There is, then, a problem that is of philosophical concern in 
this matter of the relation of the concerns of common sense and 
of science with each other. But it is not that which was taken up by 
historic epistemologies in attempting to determine which of the two 
is the ‘‘truer’’ representative of ‘‘reality.”’ While a study of the 
various human interests, religious, economic, political-military, 
which have at times determined the direction pursued by scientific 
inquiry, contributes to clear vision of the problem, that study is 
itself historical rather than philosophical. The problem as one 
of philosophical concern may be introduced (as I see it) by point- 
ing out that a reference to the return of scientific method and con- 
clusions into the concerns of daily life is purely factual, descrip- 
tive. It contains no implication of anything honorific or in- 
trinsically desirable. For there is plenty of evidence that the 
outcome of the return (which is now going on at an ever-increasing 
speed and in an ever-extending range) is a mixture of things ap- 
provable and to be condemned; of the desirable and the undesir- 
able. The problem, then, concerns the possibility of giving direc- 
tion to this return-wave so as to minimize evil consequences and 
to intensify and extend good consequences, and, if it is possible, 
to find out how such return is to be accomplished. 

Whether the problem is called that of philosophy or not is in 
some respects a matter of names. But the problem is here what- 
ever name be given. And for the future of philosophy the matter 
of names may prove vital. If philosophy surrenders concern with 
pursuit of Reality (which it does not seem to be successful in 
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catching), it is hard to see what concern it can take for its dis- 
tinetive care and occupation save that of an attempt to meet the 
need just indicated. This issue is not one to be discussed at the 
tail-end of an article. I hope to return to some aspects of it in a 
later paper; especially the aspect presented in the historical-cul- 
tural conditions that switched philosophy off from the human 
issues of the concerns and subject-matters of science and common 
sense into the question of how to reconcile them as rival knowings 
about ultimate reality. 

Meantime, it is in line with the material of the present paper 
to recur to a suggestion already made: namely, that perhaps the 
simplest way of getting rid of the dualisms in which philosophy 
has been bogged down is to recur to the concerns, cares, affairs, etc., 
of common sense, as far as they are transactions which (i) are 
constituted by the indissoluble active union of human and non- 
human factors, and in which (ii) traits and features called in- 
tellectual and emotional are so far from being independent of and 
isolated from practical concerns, things done and to be done, facts 
and facienda, that they belong to and are possessed by the one 


final practical affair—the state and course of life as a body of 
transactions. 


JOHN DEWEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





METAPHYSICS AND METAPHOR? 


HE question is often put in modern times whether meta- 
physical statements mean anything. This question is a com- 
plex question. It involves asking on the one hand what metaphysi- 
cal statements are. And on the other hand it asks how we shall 
determine the truth or falsity of a metaphysical statement once it 
has been recognized to be metaphysical. It would seem that the 
first of these two questions, the question with which this paper 
is to be concerned, is equally as important as the second and is 
in fact logically prior to the second question. It is scarcely 
reasonable to ask what metaphysical statements signify until we 
shall have determined what metaphysical statements are. 

The problem may be put in another way. It will be recalled 
that the conditions for a proposition are two. A proposition as- 
serts some kind of unity to hold among distinguishable elements. 
This is the necessary condition. It is added, as the sufficient con- 
dition, that a proposition is a statement which is either true or 


1 Read at The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, April 4, 
1947. 
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false. In this paper we shall be concerned merely to specify what 


is meant by the necessary conditions of a metaphysical propo- 
sition. 


That this undertaking is of some importance is indicated, I 
think, by a glance down the history of philosophy where one meets 
a puzzling variety of propositions all of which at some time or 
other have been termed metaphysical. For example: “All is 
water” (Thales); “The one is simply one” (Plato); “The mind 
by which I am what I am, is wholly distinct from the body” 
(Descartes) ; “Every sentence of any branch of scientific language 
is equipollent to some sentence of the physical language and can 
be translated into the physical language without changing its con- 
tent” (Carnap). Which of these, if any, shall be termed meta- 
physical? The task in this paper is the purely verbal or gram- 
matical task of determining by what marks or characteristics the 
metaphysical will be distinguished from other kinds of propo- 
sitions. 

One can elicit an agreement from some philosophers that meta- 
physical propositions are signalized by being non-empirical in 
content, non-literal in reference, but having a reference to a 
whole of some kind. Such, for instance, is the opinion of W. M. 
Urban expressed in his paper “Symbolism in Science and Phi- 
losophy.” ? Others would wish to add that a metaphysical propo- 
sition must be “fundamental” in some sense. But it is not likely, 
as I shall indicate later on, that this requirement is independent 
of the others just listed. I shall argue that the three character- 
isties, non-empiricalness, non-literalness, and reference to a whole 


of some kind, are the necessary characteristics of a metaphysical 
proposition. 


(1) Metaphysical Propositions are Non-Empirical. 


Empirical propositions refer to empirical experience. Such 
experience is the subject-matter investigated by the special sci- 
ences, not by metaphysics. The positivists as well as others have 
made this fact abundantly clear. It may, however, be that one 
finds metaphysical propositions asserted in a special science—as, 
for example, Bergson states that the law of entropy is a meta- 
physical statement. But it will always be noted that such propo- 
sitions never refer directly to empirically verifiable situations. 


(2) Metaphysical Propositions are Non-Literal. 


Some thinkers would have us believe that the propositions of 
physical science are literal copies of a real world. Such a view 


2 Philosophy of Science, Vol. 5 (1938), pp. 276-299. 
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has followed from Locke’s metaphysics for which impressions of 
primary qualities translated to mathematical terms became a literal 
re-rendering of the elements and relations which composed the 
external world. And such undoubtedly has been the working as- 
sumption of many a laborer in the fields of the special sciences 
since Locke wrote. However, it seems certain that the situation 
is more complex than this picture would suggest. It is complex 
exactly because it becomes extremely difficult to understand what 
the literal meaning of any sign or proposition is. At the same 
time we must admit that such a term as “non-literal” loses all 
meaning unless we are able to assign a meaning to its contrary 
term “literal.” Some examples will serve to clarify the distinc- 
tion between these two terms. 

To take one instance, the meaning of the word “cab” is now 
the familiar public vehicle. But the word is a contraction of 
‘‘eabriolet’’ which is a diminutive for the Old Spanish cabra, mean- 
ing “goat”—this animal having been the motive power for an 
antique means of transportation. But in its turn cabra seems 
not originally to have been the name of the goat, but rather it 
denoted an odor for which that animal is justly famous. The 
name of the odor became a synonym for the current name of the 
animal and then by common consent—the metaphorical origin 
being forgotten—the accepted name of the animal. This appears to 
be the usual process. Commonplace words are nothing more than 
forgotten metaphors. Lively figures of speech become clichés, and 
these are abbreviated to prosaic names. All language is meta- 
phorical in its origin. 

The key to understanding and making metaphors is undoubt- 
edly a recognition of sameness or similarity. Aristotle has said 
that “metaphor consists in giving the thing a name which belongs 
to something else.”* But if names are exchanged without any 
rule the result is mere confusion. Such a translation always re- 
quires some ground of similarity between the two things. The 
goat that motivates the cart is related to the moving cart as cause 
to effect. The substitution of cause for effect is a familiar species 
of synecdoche. No doubt the substitution was the more easy for 
the Spanish peasants, knowing animals better than machines, be- 
cause they could have reasoned that the apparently goatless car- 
riage must have a goat in it somewhere. 

It is interesting that Poincaré defined the art of mathematics 
just as Aristotle defined metaphor: “Mathematics is the art of 
giving the same name to different things.”* The endless similari- 


8 Poetics xxi, tr. Bywater. 
4 Nature and Science. 
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ties among numbers and between numbers and things provide un- 
limited occasions for the making of metaphors—a process, how- 
ever, which loses its meaning with notorious ease and becomes 
prosaic routine. | 

In the other languages of science one can observe the same 
process at work. The once audacious metaphor comparing the 
universe and the machine soon became a working hypothesis and 
finally to many it became the literal truth. Perhaps Whitehead’s 
metaphor of the organism will undergo a similar evolution. 
Such I understand to be P. Frank’s meaning when he remarks, 
“Every period of physics has its auxiliary concepts and every 
succeeding period misuses them.’’®> What Frank means by ‘‘auxili- 
ary concept”—giving as examples such constructs as quanta, atoms, 
etc.—is exactly what I mean by “metaphor.” 

The argument points to the conclusion that the distinction 
between metaphorical and literal usages is conventional in its 
basis. But this is hardly an answer to be satisfied with. One 
might ask why convention accepts one figure of speech, rendering 
it literal and commonplace, rather than another. I wish to sug- 
gest that the thing to which the literal symbol immediately refers 
—which convention chooses to be the “thing”—is merely whatever 
is felt to be most clearly cognized. This procedure of convention 
is illustrated by the empirical faith which looks to the experience 
of the senses in order to confirm our beliefs. This faith holds that 
truth is to be found most clearly, perhaps only, in sense experience. 
Consequently it is held that the “thing” to which all signs and 
propositions refer or ought eventually to refer is observed or ob- 
servable fact. Thus_li symbols will refer immediately to 


obseryed fact. Signs used metaphorically will refer to these litera 
signs. Thus one may say that atoms have weight because the 


construct to which we give the name “atom” is connected by a 
series of logical and finally empirical steps to the (literal) percep- 
tion of this or a similar quality. 

My conclusion to this section is that if empirical methods are 
granted to be the methods by which literal meanings are isolated, 
then metaphysical propositions are always metaphorical. To this 
I may add my own conviction that, no matter what methods are 
granted to be the methods by which literal meanings are isolated, 
metaphysical propositions will still be metaphorical. 

From this standpoint it is easy to reply to one of the criticisms 
of metaphysics often heard from the logical positivists. Reichen- 
bach, for example, in his Experience and Prediction wishes to 
repudiate the “metaphor language of metaphysics” because of his 

5 Between Physics and Philosophy, p. 46. 
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distrust of all metaphor. But if there is any truth at all in the 
views expressed above of metaphor and its function in the com- 
munication of thought, then to state that metaphysics is meta- 
phorical is merely to point out that metaphysics uses the same 
devices which any other language uses. Plato has said somewhere 
that thought and language always proceed by making metaphors. 
It seems probable that Plato is entirely correct. 


(3) Metaphysical Propositions Refer to Wholes. 


Though metaphysical statements.are metaphorical, it does not 
follow that all metaphorical statements are metaphysical. The 
third requirement of metaphysical propositions, viz., their concern 
with wholes, will serve to distinguish them from non-metaphysical 
propositions. 

It is often maintained that Kant’s formulation of the antinomies 
has rendered it idle once and for all ever to attempt to make sig- 
nificant statements about an all inclusive whole, for such state- 
ments may be shown to be both true and false, hence they are 
said to be without meaning. But in this paper the question does 
not concern the truth value of metaphysics; it concerns only what 
it is to be a metaphysical proposition. To this question Kant’s 
antinomies are irrelevant. It does, in fact, seem possible to give a 
meaning to the prescription that metaphysical propositions should 
refer to wholes entirely apart from any work that Kant has done 
on that problem. 

We turn instead to Plato for our best suggestion. He writes,® 
“We are agreed that some classes [ray yevév] have communion with 
one another and others not; some have communion with a few and 
others many. And there is no reason ‘why some should not have 
universal communion with all.” It is tempting to suspect that the 
first of these three characteristics of classes developed into the 
doctrine that propositions differ in quality. The second may 
have developed into the doctrine that propositions differ in 
quantity. But what shall we make of the third, i.e., the classes 
which have communion with—or are predicable of—all uni- 
versally? Are there words which have such unlimited reference? 
If so, what are they? How may we use them? In the same dia- 
logue Plato lists five of these words, the so-called transcendentals 
or a-cosmic predicates: being, motion, rest, same, other. Slightly 
differing lists are made by other philosophers. 

The important point for this paper lies in the fact that these 
words are predicable of any terms which one may choose. The 
correctness of this statement may be seen by making trial. For 


6 Sophist 254C (tr. Jowett). 
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example, any two things are in some sense the same at the very 
least in that they may be included in the same universe. Further, 
the disastrous results of the attempt to deny the relevance of the 
transcendentals is amply demonstrated in the first hypothesis of 
Plato’s Parmenides. In consequence we take it that any propo- 
sition in which an a-cosmiec word appears will refer in some sense to 
all that is. Such a proposition answers precisely, then, to our pre- 
scription that a metaphysical proposition should refer to a whole. 

The statement derived from Thales, “being is water,” is, there- 
fore, metaphysical in form. The adequacy of this proposition 
is another matter, of course, which it is not the function of this 
paper to determine. Similarly Rickert’s definition of metaphysics, 
“The task of metaphysics is the unitary interpretation of the 
total world in which there is both the real and the valuable,” 
is metaphysical in the sense of this paper, for clearly he is saying 
that metaphysics is concerned with saying how being, one, and 
good are predicable of everything. 

It is important at this juncture to indicate a connection be- 
tween the metaphorical and the wholistic character of meta- 
physical propositions. It has already been noted that the meta- 
phorical substitution of one term for another requires some ground 
of similarity between the meanings of the terms substituted. 
But since these metaphysical terms are predicable of everything 
without exception, it is evident that everything is similar to every- 
thing else at the very least in that these a-cosmic predicates apply 
to all. In other words, these a-cosmic predicates are the most 
general ground of similarity which may be found to connect any 
two terms. All things are alike, for example, in that they all 
have being. Thus the last ground, the last reason which one 
can give, for the similarities and differences among things is that 
they have these predicates in common. One may go so far as 
to say that the ground for making analogies must finally be dis- 
cussed in these metaphysical terms. It is in this sense that meta- 
physical propositions may be said to be “fundamental.” Thus 
this quality of being fundamental is not independent but follows 
from the characteristics which we have listed as necessary to 
metaphysical propositions. Consequently it seems useless to pre- 
scribe that metaphysical propositions should be “fundamental.” 

In order, therefore, to be able to give a reason for what we do 
and for what we know as long as possible, we ought to distinguish 
not only between propositions which state empirically verifiable 
relations among facts and the propositions which denote specific 
kinds of relationships, but we ought also to add this third type 
of proposition, the metaphysical proposition, in terms of which 
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the most general kinds of sameness and otherness may be studied. 
Such a study might not impossibly eventuate in a kind of Mendelieff 
table of propositions which could have a significance and use- 
fulness of the most far-reaching kind. 

In conclusion, I have shown that propositions which are non- 
empirical, metaphorical, and which refer to wholes are the same 
as propositions in which the a-cosmic or transcendental predicates 
occur. These are metaphysical propositions. The study of the 
relationships and significance of these propositions is, then, the 
subject-matter of metaphysics. 


Epwarp G. BALLARD 
THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 





BOOK NOTES 


The Wit and Wisdom of Alfred North Whitehead. Edited, with 
an Introductory Essay, by A. H. Jonnson. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press. 1947. xi+102 pp. $2.50. 


With the publication of this volume Whitehead joins the com- 
pany of those distinguished thinkers whose ideas and epigrams have 
been re-arranged and re-published in a form suitable for Christmas 
presents and for the guest-room table. Mr. Johnson, whose intro- 
ductory essay reveals his great admiration for his subject, has col- 
lected for us his favorite quotations from Whitehead, grouped them 
under a few general headings, and had them printed in bold red 
and black letters. Should one ever be in search of a pithy quota- 
tion with which to begin a chapter or end a speech, Whitehead, in 
capsule form, is now ready to hand. 

All such collections are obviously personal. This reviewer 
would not have made the collection that Mr. Johnson has, but, dis- 
counting this, it is necessary to point out that Mr. Johnson has not 
guarded sufficiently against certain anthological fallacies, which 
might be classified as follows: 

Abruptio: I select as a glaring example of this the quotation: 
‘‘The chief error in philosophy is overstatement’’ (p. 39). This 
was not intended to be an epigram but is rather part of a bit of 
careful reasoning, which can be grotesquely misleading without the 
rest of the discussion. In its context it has a specific reference; 
out of its context it is merely brash. 

Quid vult? This is a variant of the above, wherein the result 
of the abruptio is not so much misleading as meaningless, for ex- 
ample: ‘‘Tautology is the intellectual amusement of the Infinite’’ 
(p. 101). 
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Ignoratio adversi: Almost the first thing a student must learn 
about Whitehead is to be very cautious with his remarks concerning 
his predecessors. The humorous reference to Bradley on page 47, 
for example, must be balanced by the statement in the Preface to 
Process and Reality that ‘‘the final outcome is after all not so 
greatly different.’’ 

Misrepresentatio: The few references to logic in this collection 
indicate a kind of amused tolerance. To balance these we must not 
forget the remarks beginning ‘‘We must end with my first love— 
Symbolic Logiec,’’ which Whitehead delivered in 1936 (Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLVI, 1937, p. 186). 

Quod breviter, eleganter: I fail to see the reason for including 
such statements as: ‘‘The Empire (Holy Roman) was a failure 
mitigated by a few successes’’ (p. 99). 

Praeteritio: The choice of selections is a matter of taste, save 
where the omission of precise definitions and the substitution of less 
clear passages may cause misunderstanding. I can not understand 
why Mr. Johnson omitted the various definitions of philosophy, 
morality, religion, and science so carefully and succintly stated in 
the opening chapter of Process and Reality. Too often he seems 
to have preferred the precious to the clear. 

Quotatio: The selection on page 61 about the obligation ‘‘to 
forge every sentence in the teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts’’ 
contains no indication that this is a quotation from William James. 
Other passages are not quite verbatim quotations, but the wisdom 
is clearly inherited, and possibly also the wit, e.g.: 


When any eminent scholar has converted Plato into a respectable philosopher 
by providing him with a coherent system, we quickly find that Plato in a 


series of Dialogues has written up most of the heresies from his own doctrines. 
[P. 42.] 


It is interesting to compare this with a passage from Emerson on 
Plato: 


He has not a system. The dearest defenders and disciples are at fault... . 
The acutest German, the lovingest disciple, could never tell what Platonism 
was; indeed, admirable texts can be quoted on both sides of every great 
question from him. 


Indeed, all the passages Mr. Johnson quotes concerning Plato re- 
flect Emerson’s account. Emerson himself would have been de- 
lighted to find a fellow philosopher concurring with him, and White- 
head would delight in the connection—but the anthologist must 
beware. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch used to advise all authors to ‘‘murder 
your darlings.’’ The neat little, pat little phrase that seems so 
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deliciously apt will rise up to haunt you. The special danger in 
the case of Whitehead is that the beginner, finding his philosophy 
difficult both in thought and expression, will grasp at these epigram- 
matic straws in an illusion of comprehension. It is already being 
argued that Whitehead has had a bad influence on the newest gen- 
eration of philosophers, and all too often the source of the harm 
can be traced to some of these obiter dicta. There is no great dan- 
ger; Speusippus undoubtedly could quote specific passages from 
Plato in support of his extravaganzas, and Fichte, if we follow 
Schopenhauer, based his whole philosophy on the obscure termi- 
nology of Kant. The devotee of Whitehead will doubtless rejoice 
that his master is at least receiving the attention he deserves, even 
though he may allow himself a private shudder at the means. 


Mason W. Gross 
RutTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Unity and Difference in American Infe. A Series of Addresses 
and Discussions. Edited by R. M. Maclver. (Religion and 
Civilization Series.) New York: Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. Harper and Brothers, distributors. 1947. 
168 pp. $2.00. 


Foundations of Democracy. A Series of Addresses. Edited by 
F. Ernest JOHNSON. (Religion and Civilization Series.) New 
York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Harper and 
Brothers, distributors. 1947. ix + 278 pp. $2.00. 


Labor’s Relation to Church and Community. Edited by Liston 
Pore. A publication of the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1947. ix + 182 
pp. $2.50. 


We entered, not long since, the age of the collective volume; 
we have arrived at the age of faith in the formal symposium. The 
collective drinking of the Greek symposium has been replaced by 
collective thinking in its modern namesake. Messianism is no 
longer expressed in the hope of a personal savior; through confer- 
ences, congresses, and institutes is the world to be redeemed. No 
longer is thought a lone adventure in uncharted seas; it has become 
the raison d’étre of a panel. Those who sponsor these codperative 
ventures in scholarship and understanding believe that they are 
contributing to ongoing democracy both by their themes and by 
their techniques. The volumes under consideration represent the 
eurrent contribution of one of the most indefatigable groups of 
sponsors. 
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The volume called Unity and Difference in American Life, edited 
by Professor Maclver, contains twelve addresses: three, under the 
general heading ‘‘The Common Ground,’’ attempting to define the 
basis for unity; four presenting ‘‘The Dividing Issues,’’ racial, 
ethnic, economic, and religious; five’ detailing ‘‘ What We Can Do 
About Them.’’ From the outset there emerges a difference in view- 
point which makes clear why such volumes as this are so inadequate. 


The first speaker, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, is an outstanding repre-: 


sentative of a group (to be seen in more fullness in Foundatwns 
of Democracy) who are desperately trying to capture democracy 
for the historic Judaeo-Christian religious tradition. Now this 
would not seem startling the other way round; certainly there is 
a great need for Judaism and Christianity to become democratic. 
What Dr. Finkelstein and his coadjutors are trying to do, however, 
is to make democracy more Judaeo-Christian—to assert on shreds 
of evidence that the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition sired the 
democratic ideal, and that for fullest success the child must return 
to its parent. In consonance with this belief, Dr. Finkelstein sug- 
gests, as one of three ‘‘paths to the common good’’ (the other two 
are organicism—‘‘the good of the whole is not only more important 
than the good of the part, but is in itself the only real good the 
part can enjoy’’ (p. 12)—and a long-range view), that ‘‘We must 
train ourselves to be more concerned about the spiritual welfare of 
man, than about his physical welfare; for, if man’s spiritual prob- 
lems are solved, the physical ones will be solved’’ (p. 12). Here 
is medievalism rampant, religion proposed by one of its outstanding 
American leaders as an opiate. I should like to be present when 
Dr. Finkelstein tells this to his starving coreligionists in the DP 
camps in Europe, or to the widows and orphans made by the Cen- 
tralia mine disaster. Neither Allan Nevins nor Lawrence K. 
Frank, the other two speakers on the theme of ‘‘common ground,’’ 
feels that the historic religions are a necessary ingredient of democ- 
racy. Nevins concentrates on the effects on American national 
character of the frontier, of the character of immigrations, and of 
the development to 1900 and the decay since that time of a belief 
in free enterprise and a non-interfering government. Frank main- 
tains that no common ground is actually won, but that we are win- 
ning a basis for American unity in certain ‘‘accepted patterns of 
human relationships that are compatible with the dignity and worth 
of the individual’’ (p. 33). These he defines in terms of a humanis- 
tie breaking down of the medieval fixed patterns of status. The 
achievement of unity with diversity can come only ‘‘to the extent 
that we can increasingly become sane, emotionally balanced, inte- 
grated personalities who do not need to use or misuse others’’ (p. 
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39). Where Nevins would stand on the religious question does not 
appear from his address, but certainly there is no unity in the 
diversity of Finkelstein and Frank. 

There is little need to review the points made in the second part 
of this book; the divisive forces are too well known to all. In the 
third part, the possible contributions to unity through understand- 
ing which are presented are those of the schools, the press, the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and the courts. Finally the editor 
presents a very brief and inconclusive statement of what every 
American should and can do. There is shocking force in Edward 
L. Bernays’ acute suggestion that through ten or twenty leading 
investment bankers, convinced of the practical value of an anti- 
discrimination program, ‘‘enormous influence’’ could be brought to 
bear on ‘‘the heads of the large corporations who employ thousands 
of workers’’ and thus unity sold as other economic goods are sold. 
This suggestion was for me the high point of this book, and one 
which I should like to see further elaborated. 

The Foundations of Democracy, as edited by Professor F. 
Ernest Johnson, is a much more varied volume. Many more themes 
are treated; there is a far more clear-cut division between secular 
and religious interpreters of democracy. Secular humanism ap- 
pears strongly in Horace M. Kallen’s account of the Renaissance 
source of democracy ; the religious interpretation in so many places 
that it is difficult to choose the most extreme. My personal nomina- 
tion would go to the address of Moorhouse F. X. Millar, 8. J., whose 
account of the founding fathers can not be supported by a critical 
reading of the sources, but is here justified by a biased and selective 
reading. Even with this reading, he is forced to the unlikely expe- 
dient of making Alexander Hamilton a truer democrat than Thomas 
Jefferson, because, I suppose, Hamilton came nearer to being a 
Christian. The editor himself, F. Ernest Johnson, places a far 
saner and ultimately wiser limitation on the claims of religion to 


be the parent of democracy than many of his contributors. It is 
Johnson’s view that 


a religious man has no right to claim that an avowed religious belief is 
essential to sincere devotion to the democratic way of life. But the ground 
of a wholly secular devotion to democracy is not identical with that which 
underlies the religious commitment. In the former case there is no appeal to 
cosmic support for faith in democracy. In the latter there is. . . . The secular 
literature of democracy abounds in references to the democratic faith. I 


suggest that this is a blind sort of reference to an essentially religious convic- 
tion. [Pp. 209-210.] 


Now if this means anything, it means that faith in God and in his- 
tory as the explicit working-out of the divine intention is implicit 
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in the democratic faith of the secularist, but it does not mean that 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition of authority and revelation is the 
only basis for faith in democracy. Democratic faith is, then, in 
competition with the Judaeo-Christian interpretation of God and 
history rather than the consummation of that tradition. The alter- 
native to competition would be to allow a religious pluralism; each 
man would have a supernatural religion, presumably one of the his- 
toric faiths, and a social religion, democracy, fascism, communism, 
monarchy, etc. There could be any number of combinations. One 
might believe in Buddhism and democracy, or Judaism and fascism, 
or Mohammedanism and monarchy, or Catholicism and commu- 
nism. ‘This possibility is not considered in this book. 

Despite the social liberalism of a few of the contributors, 
notably Goodwin B. Watson and A. J. Muste, the general aura of 
the book is distinctly conservative. From this side, the keynote is 
struck by Professor John T. McNeill: ‘‘The concessions of an influ- 
ential conservative have often been more liberating than the radi- 
eal’s trumpet’’ (p. 57). Professor McNeill forgets, perhaps, or 
perhaps conveniently disregards, the fact that conservatives, influ- 
ential or not, do not make concessions voluntarily, but at the point 
of a sword sharpened under the spell of the revolutionary tunes 
played on the radical’s trumpet. 

The third of these collective volumes, Labor’s Relation to 
Church and Community, is fortunate in that less space is given the 
Church than to the Community. Had the second section, ‘‘ Labor 
and the Church,’’ been entirely omitted, the book would have been 
even better. The first section is an honest and direct attempt by 
the contributors to show how the laboring part of the community 
thinks its problems through in terms of the welfare of the entire 
community. The contributions of Lawrence Rogin and Mark Starr 
were of particular interest. The second section is one more attempt 
of the churches to hitch on to a going concern, this time, organized 
labor. The third section of the book gives six ‘‘spiritual auto- 
biographies of labor leaders.’’ It is the most original section of 
the book, as well as the most charmingly naive. The ‘‘ogres’’ 
emerge as typically simple, middle-class Americans with a passion, 
closely related to the teachings of Jesus, if not to those of the 
churches which belie his name, for justice to the weak and the 
humble. This section was most illuminating. 

On the whole, however, I confess to a feeling of dissatisfaction 
in these books. They represent a voluntary merger, and thus gen- 
erate no heat; in the final product they fail to develop any light. 
The differing viewpoints expressed to a large extent cancel each 
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other out, leaving a blank. There are good heads at work here, 
but they waste themselves in this socialized substitute for thinking. 
J. L. B. 


Philosophies of Education from the Standpotnt of the Philosophy 
of Experimentalism. JoHN P. WYNNE. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1947. xiv + 427 pp. 


Inscribed to Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Bode as the most effective 
experimentalists in educational theory, this volume is designed to 
-elarify the predominant issues over which the authoritarians, 
laissez-faire theorists, and experimentalists are in conflict. It is 
intended for quite a large and diversified audience—the first part 
for the general reader in the school, the home, the state, the church, 
business, or industry, or ‘‘anywhere else,’’ the second part for 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors within the profession, 
while the entire work is presented as a text for students, graduate 
and undergraduate alike. 

In the theoretical portion of the work, the discussion of experi- 
ence and education leaves something to be desired in the way of 
precision. If the reader, however, were sufficiently acquainted 
with primary sources to furnish the interlinear commentary as he 
went along, even these difficulties might be glossed over with ease. 
Yet the consistent application of leading principles would be re- 
quired to make the relation of experience and education clear. If 
it is correct that ‘‘education is experience,’’ that ‘‘education and 
experience are the same thing,’’ then it is difficult to understand - 
how ‘‘some experiences may not be educative,’’ or what is signifi- 
cantly gained by calling an experience ‘‘educative.’’ Organized 
education undoubtedly involves the reconstructive phase of experi- 
ence, but this would not permit one to equate experience with edu- 
cation. There is an institutionalized pattern in experience called 
educative, just as there are other institutionalized patterns—politi- 
eal, economic, military, religious, familial, and scientific, so that 
experience and organized education may here be equated only by 
courtesy, and this courtesy should be explicitly acknowledged. The 
sense in which every behavioral pattern is educational, involving 
personal growth and maturation, cuts deeper than the institution- 
alized educative pattern, and this difference might well be noted. 

A similar type of difficulty is disclosed in the author’s treatment 
of the theory of experience. William James once pointed out that 
experience is a double-barrelled word, signifying either the act of 
experiencing or the experienced materials; at the risk of spoiling 
the picturesque metaphor, a third signification might be added to 
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indicate the temporal and cumulative dimension, the experienceable. 
These distinctions can not be over emphasized ; for, if only because 
of its radical kinship to experiment, experience should be retained 
as a tool of philosophic analysis. The root similarity of experiment 
and experience is not a mere coincidence as far as naturalists are 
concerned, since it nails down the meaning of experimentation in 
human experience. In this way, experiment regains its original 
and unsullied significance, the making of experience (the experi- 
enceable) in its most literal sense, directing a desirable converg- 
ence of the experiencing organism with the environment to be 
experienced. | 

Where experience is taken to mean the relation of organism and 
environment, the organism is experiencing and the environment is 
experienced. But experience can not be used as the name of a 
thing having distinct effects unless it may be defined adverbially or 
adjectivally. And Professor Wynne recognizes this when he calls 
both the organism and its environment functional factors that 
change in terms of each other. To continue, however, and say that 
‘‘the individual is not merely in his environment; his environment 
is also in him”’ is a decidedly metaphorical procedure. Its meta- 
phorical nature should be pointed out and supplemented with spe- 
cific analysis ; ‘‘interactivity’’ denotes not the amorphous confluence 
but the continuity of nature and human nature. The environment 
is not in the individual except as experienced, and experiencing does 
not literally ingest what is experienced. Experiencing seizes on cues 
and clues, which, if problematic, initiate a sign-situation to be inter- 
preted. Upon interpretation, the actual manipulation of the mate- 
rials signified comes with overt activity, an objective manipula- 
tion that in no way distorts or consumes the relations and objects 
encountered. Experience and nature do complement each other, 
but a more exacting use of descriptive concepts would have facili- 
tated the discussion of this complementation. 

There remains a faint suspicion that the theory of experience, 
as developed, has subjectivistic overtones. Functionally taken, ex- 
perience should manifest traits disclosed in both the experiencing 
organism and the experienced environment, but all of the categories 
mentioned with the exception of interactivity (or ‘‘relativity’’ that 
is defined in terms of interactivity) are in fact restricted to experi- 
encing ; sociality, motivation, creativity, selectivity, and unity are 
all presented without adequate reference to what is experienced. 
It is one thing—and ineluctable for that matter—to say that cate- 
gories of intelligibility are generated during the logical phase of 
human experiencing, but it smacks of the genetic fallacy to hold 
that the experienced must be interpreted with the same categories 
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utilized in the interpretation of experiencing ; that it may be, seems 
plausible since experiencing is a natural occurrence, but this plausi- 
bility does not demonstrate its utility. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the volume is its schematic 
differentiation of experimentalism from educational laissez-faire, 
two approaches that are sometimes confused. This highly sche- 
matic framework would recommend it as a contribution to what 
has already been written in the field. Part I is devoted to the 
relation of education and experience, being concerned with the 
aforementioned categories, while Part II handles some of the more 
specific problems generated in educational practice, the aims, 
subject-matter, organization, teaching method, character training, 
leadership, devices, and techniques in the school. In both parts, 
each of these rubrics is developed from the three points of view, 
with the balance always tilted in the experimentalist direction. 

BENJAMIN WOLSTEIN 

New York City 


Il sacrificto come significato del mondo. ANTONIO ALIoTTA. (Opere 
Complete, Vol. II.) Roma: Perrella. 1947. 176 pp. 320 1. 


The present volume, with a single exception, is made up of a 
collection of essays which were first published in the author’s own 
journal, Logos. The exception is a paper on ‘‘Love, Death and 
Immortality.’’ This collection may be considered as the moral and 
religious side of a philosophic system which he has elsewhere called 
sperimentalismo assoluto and thus constitutes his theodicy in germ. 

The first half of the book offers a critical survey of some of the 
classic solutions to the problem of evil, from ‘‘Greek dualism’’ down 
to the ‘‘dialectical conception’’ of Italian neo-Hegelianism. Of all 
the theories discussed, Signor Aliotta finds Fichte’s ‘‘appeal to 
the heroism of action the most reliable approach to solving the prob- 
lem of evil’’ (p. 70). Action speaks louder than words even in 
philosophy, as ‘‘all metaphysical problems’’ for the author are 
really ‘‘ practical problems’’ and for that reason can only be solved 
by doing. How then are we to solve the problem of evil? ‘‘Ex- 
periment will supply the answer sought’”’ (p. 71). Given man’s 
limited powers as a creature in a God-made world, his success at 
overcoming evil with good is not, to be sure, automatically guaran- 
teed. The very ‘‘drama of existence’’ does not permit a facile solu- 
tion of the problem. In any case, the dramatic conception of 
human life is the great lesson taught by Fichte, but his ‘‘ profound 
intuition of the value of moral effort’’ failed to receive in his sys- 
tem an ‘‘adequate translation in epistemological and metaphysical 
terms’? (p. 71). It is the explicit purpose of Aliotta’s ‘‘ absolute 
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experimentalism’’ to provide the proper theoretical basis to such 
intuition. 

The second half opens with an essay on ‘‘The Faith of Man the 
Doer’’ and substitutes for the Cartesian Cogito what we may for- 
mulate for the author as Ago, ergo sum. Now human behavior 
manifests itself in two opposite forms: the way of egoism and the 
way of altruism. The former is another name for the Nietzschean 
‘‘will to power’’; the latter, another name for the Christian ‘‘ will 
tosacrifice.’’ Like Bergson, Aliotta transmutes his moral sensitivity 
into metaphysical categories, stating boldly that whereas matter is 
‘‘a product of the egoistic instinct,’ spirit is a product of ‘‘the im- 
pulse of love’’ (p. 136). 

The author extends his praise of sacrifice to the realm of the 
divine. The creation of the world is understood as an ‘‘ Act of sac- 
rifice’’ on the part of God, who limits his own power so as to leave 
man free to better or worsen himself. Whether this ‘‘ Christian 
interpretation of the world’’ (p. 3) makes intelligible ‘‘the sacri- 
fice of the Creation’’ (p. 1386) or not, its ascribing cosmic signifi- 
cance to the tendenza al sacrificio in the realm of the living poig- 
nantly reveals the tragic sense of life characteristic of a man re- 
acting against the ‘‘despotic ambition’’ (p. 137) of a Fascist State. 


P. R. 


The Main Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to Philoso- 
phy. Oswatpdo Rosues. Translation from the Spanish and 
Introduction by Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1946. x+ 200 pp. $3.00. 


This sketchy introduction to the main problems of philosophy 
is written by the lay leader of the scholastic movement in Mexico. 
As an introductory text, the book offers nothing new in the way of 
handling the usual subject-matter covered in the so-called ‘‘baby”’ 
course, but the author, being an unashamed and militant Thomist, 
is not interested in the novelty or originality of ideas. His only 
concern is with their truth or falsity, his criterion for which stems 
from the prolix pen of the Angelic Doctor. The text approaches 
its subject-matter more systematically than historically, its con- 
tents resulting in a ‘‘comparative study’’ of every major philo- 
sophie problem except esthetics from the Thomist point of view. 

The novel thing about Dr. Robles’s volume is not what he be- 
lieves as a Mexican disciple of St. Thomas, but what he says in 
addition to being so. The best example of this is perhaps his cur- 
sory discussion of Nicolai Hartmann, whose theory of knowledge 
is regarded as ‘‘the soundest development of the phenomenological 
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movement’’ (p. 57). So much so that St. Thomas and Hartmann 
‘have the same clear and penetrating vision’’ of cognition; both of 
them vaguely have ‘‘recourse to ontology’’ (p. 58). Be that as it 
may, it is pretty clear that the author, notwithstanding his closing 
words of warning over being ‘‘captivated’’ by the ‘‘fashionable’’ 
philosophies of the day, is shrewdly aware of the ‘‘latest fad’’ in 
Mexico’s climate of intellectual opinion and is trying his utmost 
therefore to make St. Thomas phenomenologically respectable. 

Dr. Reinhardt of Stanford University has aided the reader con- 
siderably by prefacing his translation of the Propedéutica filosdfica 
with a biographical note on the author and by inserting relevant 
footnotes on proper names and terms throughout the book. His 
choice of words at times, however, is unfortunate as, for instance, 
when on several occasions he translates comentario by ‘‘commenta- 
tion.’’ Moreover, the translator should have reported for the rec- 
ord that the epilogue entitled ‘‘Some Final Considerations’’ is not 
to be found in the original Spanish edition of 1943. 

P. R. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Autobtography. Rosert Date RICHARDSON. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 1947. 45 pp. $1.50. 


This beautifully printed work makes available the brief auto- 
biographical sketch prepared by Lincoln in 1859, and supplement- 
ary documents to show how this autobiography came to be written. 
This material has been presented to the nation by Mr. Richardson, 
whose maternal great-grandfather, Jesse W. Fell, induced Lincoln 
to write the sketch, and whose efforts on behalf of Lincoln’s candi- 
dacy led to other correspondence reproduced in this volume. Mr. 
Richardson has had the grace and discretion to let these documents 
speak for themselves except for brief transitional continuities. His 
little book, therefore, exemplifies Lincoln’s own combination of 
charm and modesty. 


J. L. B. 











